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[The Harpy Eagle. (Harpya Destruetor, Cuv.)] 


Tur Harpy Eagle constitutes the type of a distinct sec- 
tion among the birds of prey, a section first established 
by Cuvier, and adopted by most naturalists. The species 
comprehended in this genus, Harpya, are exclusively 

merican ; they are characterised by the enormous thick- 
ness and strength of the tarsi, which are feathered half- 
Way down ; the wings are short and rounded, the beak 

Vou. VIII. 





is strongly hooked, as are the talons also, and of formi- 
dable magnitude. Comparing the harpy with the golden 
eagle (aquila chrysaétos), we observe the former to be 
distinguished not only by shorter but by more rounded 
wings, by tarsi far more robust, and only partially fea- 
thered (whereas in the golden eagle they are feathered to 
the toes), by more powerful talons, and by a more stout 
:, 31 
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and curved beak; the physiognomy of the two birds is 
also very different ; both have a stern but glistening eye, 
indicative of courage and ferocity; of both the port is 
royal, but the arrangement of the feathers of the head in 
the harpy in some degree reminds us of the great-eared 
owl, In the golden eagle the head and neck are covered 
with long narrow pointed feathers, which fall over each 
other, and yet preserve their distinctness of appearance. 
On the contrary, the feathers of the neck and sides of the 
head in the harpy eagle are broad and rounded at their 
anterior margin, and capable of being puffed up; while 
on the back of the head, the feathers, still of the same cha- 
racter, but longer, form a crest, which the bird can raise 
or depress at pleasure. The middle feathers of this crest 
are shorter than the more lateral, so that when erected it 
is lowest in the centre, and rises at each side somewhat in 
the form of ears or tufts; but the proud deportment and 
the fierce glance of the eyes redeem the owl-like charac- 
ter thus given to the head. Often have we watched the 
splendid harpy eagle in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, as he has sat upright on his perch, and motion- 
less as a statue, unmoved by every attempt to intimidate 
him or disturb his dignified composure, while the gleam 
of his eye fixed steadily upon us betokened at once daring 
and energy. In strength none equal him; in courage 
and ferocity none excel him. But we have seen the 
harpy eagle under other circumstances: we have 
seen him feasting on his slaughtered prey, with his 
talons buried in the body, and his beak crimson with 
gore; on our approach, instead of quitting it, he has 
expanded his ample wings over it, so as to conceal it, and 
assumed a menacing attitude, as if prepared to contest 
the possession of it to the utmost ; and such was the fero- 
city and power displayed, as to convince us that any 
attempt at interference (had it been practicable) would 
have been a most dangerous undertaking. ‘The harpy eagle 
is a native of Guyana and other parts of South America, 
where it frequents the deep recesses of the forests remote 
from the abodes of man. Of its habits, however, in a 
state of nature, we have but little information. It is 
feared for its great strength and fierceness, and is reported 
not to hesitate in attacking individuals of the human race, 
nay, that instances have been known in which persons 
have fallen a sacrifice, their skulls having been fractured 
by the blows of its beak and talons. This may be an 
exaggeration, but certainly it would be a hazardous ex- 
periment to venture unarmed near the nest of a pair of 
these formidable eagles. Hernandez states that this 
species not only thus ventures to assault man, but even 
beasts of prey. According to Mandruyt, it makes great 
destruction amongst the sloths, which tenant the branches 
of the forest, and are ill fitted to resist so formidable an 
antagonist ; it also destroys fawns, cavies, opossums, and 
other quadrupeds, which it carries to its lonely retreat, 
there in solitude to satiate its appetite. Monkeys are also 
to be numbered among its victims; but the sloth is said 
to constitute its ordinary prey. Of its nidification we 
know nothing ; as the eagles, however, lay only from two 
to three eggs, it is reasonable to suppose that the present 
species is not an exception to the rule. 

It has been correctly observed by Mr. Selby, that the 
members of the aquiline division of the Raptorial order do 
not possess the same facility of pursuing their prey upori 
the wing which we see in the faleons and hawks; for 
though their flight is very powerful, they are not ca- 
pable of the rapid evolutions that atténd the aerial attacks 
of the above-named groups, in consequence of which 
their prey is mostly pounced upon the ground. The 
shortness of the wings of the harpy eagle, when compared 
with those of the golden eagle of Kurope, and their 
rounded form and breadth, though well adapting them 
for a continued steady flight, render them less efficient as 
organs of rapid and sudden aerial evolutions than those 
of the latter; but as it inhabits the woods, and does 
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not prey upon birds, but upon animals incapable ‘of 
saving themselves by flight, its powers of wing (or rather 
the modification of those powers) are in accordance with 
the circumstances as to food and locality under which it 
is placed. If the harpy eagle soars not aloft, hovering 
over plains and mountains, it threads the woods, it skims 
amidst the trees, and marks the sloth suspended on the 
branch, or the monkey dozing in unsuspicious security, 
and with unerring aim strikes its defenceless victims, 
Mr. Selby, commenting on the fierceness of a pair of 
golden eagles in his possession, and their readiness to 
attack every one indiscriminately, observes that . when 
living prey (as hares, rabbits, or cats) are thrown to them, 
the animal is “instantly pounced on by a stroke behind 
the head and another about the region of the heart, the 
bill appearing never to be used but for the purpose of 
tearing up the prey when dead.” It is precisely in this 
manner that the harpy eagle deals with his victims; death 
seems the work of an instant; the strongest cat, power- 
less in his grasp, is clutched, and expires. Nor will this 
surprise any one whe has contemplated the power seated 
in the talons of this bird; strong as are the talons of the 
golden eagle, great as is the muscular development of its 
limbs, and formidable as are b claws, they seem almost 
trifling compared with those of the harpy eagle. In the 
museum of the Zoological Society are skeletons of both 
these birds, which it is interesting to compare together. 
The thickness of the bones of the limbs in the latter, and 
especially of the tarsus, which is more than double that 
of the golden eagle, and the enormous size of the talons, 
are sufficient to convince the observer of the ease with 
which, when living, the fierce bird would bury its sharp- 
hooked claws in the vitals of its prey, and how vain re- 
sistance when the fatal grasp was taken. In its native 
regions the harpy eagle is said to be by no means com- 
mon; were it so, the destruction occasioned by its pre- 
sence would, it might be naturally expected, preponderate 
over the renovation of the species which constitute its 
habitual food, and the balance which nature has estas 
blished between the destroyed and the destroying, the 
sanguinary and their victims, be thus disarranged. No 
doubt that, as is the case with all carnivorous animals, 
its numerical ratio in a given space is proportionate 
to that of the animals on which it is destined habitually 
to feed. Where the sloth is most abundant, there will 
most abound the harpy eagle. 

The general colour of this noble bird is slate-black; 
the head is light slate-grey, passing into dusky-black on 
the crest; the under parts are white, with a broad band 
of dark slate colour across the chest. The tail is barred 
with black and slate colour. The beak and claws are 
black ; the tarsi yellow. 


LAVENDER AND ITS USES. 


Amone the vegetable perfumes there is one which 
appears to us to be so far distinguished by ancient 
usage, as well as by its own inherent sweetness, as to 
claim a prominent place in our esteem. This perfume 
is Lavender, the “ spikenard ” of the ancients, which 
formed the basis of a very precious ointment. 

The leaves of the plant were employed for the prepa- 
ration of the spikenard ointment ; so that, however com- 
mon lavender may be, and easily procured, at the present 
day, its value must have been great when it was thus 
employed ; indeed, we are told (Mark, chap. xiv., ver. 5) 
that a box of the ointment was worth more than three 
hundred pence ; it is also known that the spikes or blos- 
soms sold for one hundred Roman denarii (equal to 
3/. 2s. 6d.) per pound. , 

The lavender plant is supposed to have gained its 
name of spika, or spike, from the circumstance of its being 
the only verticillated plant (or plants whose leaves grow 
in whorls round the stem) which has its blossoms in the 
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form of a spike. With respect to the other component 
part of the word spikenard, it has been supposed that it 
was derived from Nardus, or Nard, or Naarda, a city of 
Syria, near the Euphrates. The familiar appellation of 
lavender seems to have arisen from its use in washing 
and bathing, from the Latin verb lavo (to wash). In- 
deed in modern times it has been so much employed for 
these purposes, and its use for the inferior offices of the 
toilette has so much extended among the middle classes, 
that it has fallen into comparative disrepute among the 
wealthy. 

The lavender plant is a narrow-leaved fragraat bush 
bearing bluish flowers arranged in spikes. It grows 
freely in the southern parts of Europe, in the Canaries,’ 
Egypt, Barbary, Persia, and the west of India; but we 
are told by Pliny that the most odoriferous lavender grew 
anciently about the town of Eporrhedia, and was so much 
esteemed at the time when our Saviour was upon earth, 
that it was sought after with the greatest avidity, and 
brought a revenue to that city equal to a mine of the 
most precious metal. Pliny speaks also of the ointment 
mentioned by the Evangelists, gives directions for its 
being kept in vessels of alabaster, and mentions the 
spikes or blossoms of the plant as forming a most agree- 
able perfume for dresses. 

It is not certain at what period lavender was first in- 
troduced into England. We know that it was cultivated 
here as early as the time of Elizabeth ; for Gerard speaks 
of six varieties that were found in gardens in that reign. 
It does not appear that perfumes were then much in 
request ; but we find that lavender was directed to be 
used as a wash for the relief of those who were suffering 
from palsy or apoplexy ; and that in the form of a con- 
serve it was administered for various complaints. 

The medical uses of lavender seem to have been 
deemed of high importance by old Culpeper, the astrolo- 
gical herbalist (who wrote about two centuries ago). He 
tells us—“ Mercury owns the herb, and it carries his 
elects very potently. Lavender is of special good use 
for all the griefs and pains of the head and brain that 
proceed of a cold cause.” Then, after stating its efficacy 
in curing a number of diseases which have apparently no 
sort of connection with each other, he proceeds :—“ Two 
spoonsful of the distilled water of the flowers taken, 
helpeth them that have lost their voice, as also the trem- 
blings and passions of the heart, and faintings and swoon- 
ings, not only being drank, but applied to the temples or 
nostrils to be smelt unto; but it is not safe to use it 
where the body is replete with blood and humours, because 
of the hot and subtle spirits wherewith it is possessed. 
The chemical oil drawn from lavender, usually called oil 
of spike, is of so fierce and piercing a quality, that it is 
cautiously to be used, some few drops being sufficient to 
be given with other things, either for inward or outward 
griefs."? There is at least as much of the marvellous as 
of the true in all this. 

As many as twelve different species of lavender have 
been described ; but two only are of general interest, viz., 
common lavender (Lavendula vera), and French lavender 
(Lavendula spica). The former is largely cultivated on 
account of its flowers, which it bears in June and July. 
An essential oil is obtained by distilling these flowers 
with water, which is extremely fragrant, and which, dis- 
solved in alcohol, constitutes the perfume we have been 
speaking of. The foreign oil of lavender cannot compete 
With that which is distilled in our own country; the 
plant being, in the vicinity of London, cultivated in great 
abundance for the purpose of distillation. The oil which 
first passes over has the highest and best scent, and is 
frequently kept separate from the rest, and sold at a 
ligher price. If the stalks and leaves are distilled with 
the flowers, the odour of the oil is deteriorated ; and this 
seems to be the case with the oil obtained from other 
countries, , 
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Lavendula spica, or French lavender, yields likewise 
a fragrant essential oil, which is much used as a vehicle 
for colours in the painting of porcelain, in the preparation 
of varnishes for artists, and sometimes, but not very fre- 
quently, in the preparation of the colours for house-paint- 
ing. It is generally known as oil of spthe. 

Lavender is the chief of all cephalic plants, and may 
be used with advantage to sweeten the air of sick rooms 
where a purer circulation cannot be obtained without 
danger to the patient. The spirit of lavender may like- 
wise be administered in some cases with advantage; but 
as there are other cases in which its use would be dan- 
gerous, if not fatal, it should not be administered without 
competent advice 

We would venture to recommend the more frequent 
cultivation of this plant by persons possessing a little 
garden-ground. However painful and oppressive we 
may have found it at times to be shut up in a room 
where perfumes abound, and where the sweetest flowers 
are arranged without any attention being paid to the 
proper ventilation of the apartment, in the open air the 
case is very different—no one complains there of the 
quantity of fragrant plants by which he is surrounded. 
Lavender is easily propagated by seeds, cuttings, or slips ; 
and if it were more disseminated, its odour might impart 
a passing sense of pleasure to many of the humbler 
classes, whose pleasures are sufficiently few. 

As our plantations of lavender grow older, we shall find 
them, though less pleasing in their appearance, yet pro- 
ducing more fragrant flowers, just in the same manner as 
we find the fruit of an old tree preferable to that of a 
young one. When the blossoms are fully blown, they 
may be gathered, and dried for the jy of making 
sweet bags, if they are not required for distillation ; and 
if the odour of other flowers be likewise desired, let them 
be also dried, with leaves of some sweet herb, and added 
to the lavender. The whole should then be pounded 
and reduced to a powder, in which form it can be con- 
veniently enclosed in bags for use. 





Savage and Civiliséd Life.—If we contemplate a savage 
nation in any part of the globe, a supine indolence and a 
carelessness of futurity will be found to constitute their 
general character. Ina civilised state, every faculty of man 
is expanded and exercised, and the great chain of mutual 
dependence connects and embraces the several members of 
society. The most numerous portion of it is employed in 
constant and useful labour. The select few, placed by for- 
tune above that necessity, can, however, fill up their time 
by the pursuits of interest or glory, by the improvement of 
their estate or their understanding, by the duties, the plea- 
sures, and even the follies of social life. —Gzbbon. 


A New Zealand Cultivator.—I spent the twilight that 
remained viewing the plantations, which were laid out in 
the neatest order. Few farms in civilised countries could 
be planted with greater attention to neatness. The soil was 
of the richest quality; and the different edibles flourished 
with extraordinary vigour. The potatoes and kumeras were 
planted in rows of small hills, laid out with strict regularity ; 
between those hills the large broad lotus-leaf of the farina- 
ceous tarrow appeared; large broad patches of the culmi- 
ferous Indian corn grew in neat order to the right of us ; 
and the herbaceous land was cleared of weeds, piled above 
the walls of stone that had been collected from the grounds, 
which I calculated occupied about 20 acres in extent. 
Among the vegetables deposited in the soil, in addition to 
the above-mentioned, were cabbages, shallots, garlick, tur- 
nips, and the kaipikeha, a species of yam, but infinitely 
superior to that ingustable vegetable, which it resembles in 
size and general appearance only.—Polack’s New Zea- 
land, 
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THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
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[Cronstadt (Kronstadt, ‘ the Town of the Crown’).] 


Ir 1s scarcely possible that the space which the Russian 
empire occupies on the map of the world should not 
force itself upon the attention. It forms the ninth part 
of the habitable portion of the globe, and far exceeds in 
extent the empire of Rome when its dominion extended 
from the Euphrates to Britain. On the frontiers of 
China the Russian boundary-line is above three 
thousand miles in length, which is as long as a line 
drawn from the south-western extremity of Portugal to 
the north-eastern extremity of Europe, while from the 
most southern point of Greece to the shores of the Frozen 
Ocean is not more than two thousand four hundred miles. 
Great Britain sinks into insignificance in respect to terri- 
torial extent when compared with Russia, its greatest 
length, from the coast of Cornwall to the northern extremity 
of Scotland, not greatly exceeding 600 miles, and its greatest 
breadth, at any one point, beimg only 320 miles. But 
the distance from Riga, on the Baltic, to the haven of 
Peter and Paul in Kamtchatka, is above 11,500 miles, and 
in the Russian ‘ Post Book’\a line of road is marked out in 
stages to a distance of 8134 miles. A courier from St. 
Petersburg to Kamtchatka is above a hundred days in 

rforming the journey, and though for the latter part of 
it the rate of travelling is not very rapid, yet the usual 
rate is one hundred and sixty miles a day for the first 
forty days. 

When however we begin to examine the available 
strength and resources of such an empire as that of 
Russia, we find territorial magnitude is one of the causes 
which least contributes to substantial national power. 


The population of the empire amounted, in 1836, to 
61,000,000, or about one-fifteenth of the human race, 
but it consists of many different races of people, some of 
whom are still in a nomade state, and wander with their 
flocks over the immense plains or steppes of Asiatic 
Russia, while others obtain a livelihood only by fishing 
and hunting. The plains possess the ordinary qualities 
of fertility which are usually found in so extensive an area, 
the soil in many parts being extremely rich, but in others 
its properties are less promising, and districts occur which 
offer no inducements whatever to the agriculturist. Between 
the river Ob and the Frozen Ocean, immense marshes and 
swampy forests prevail. The ‘government’ of Tobolsk, 
though a thousand miles in width, contains little more 
than one-half as many inhabitants as the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; and in the north-eastern extremity of the 
Russian Empire, Captain Cochrane travelled four hun- 
dred miles without meeting a single individual, and in 
the course of a thousand miles he saw only one habita- 
tion. In the ‘ government’ of Archangel, which is three 
times as large as Great Britain, and equal in extent to 
the whole of the Austrian dominions, the populatjon 
scarcely amounts to one for each square mile. Almost the 
only accommodation which the traveller finds in the in- 
hospitable regions of Eastern Siberia, aré the ‘charity 
yourtes’ erected every twenty-five miles by the public 
authorities. They are simply uninhabited log-houscs, 
about twelve feet square, unprovided with windows, and 
in which shelter only is obtained. This however is the 





least favourable picture of the Russian empire, and is 
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true in reference only to its northern parts. Extending 
from 38° to 78°, it presents every variety of climate, 
from that of Spain and Portugal to the rigours of the 
arctic circle. The provinces of the central and southern 
parts are thinly inhabited, though the soil and climate 
are highly favourable to the progress of industry and 
population ; but in the south there is less of a national 
spirit than in the north, until we reach the disputed 
territory of Georgia and Circassia, where the authority 
of Russia is opposed by force of arms. The progress 
of converting the various people under the Russian 
dominion to Russian habits and ideas is however 
proceeding as rapidly as could be expected. In the 
centre and in the south, instead of the thick fogs 
which brood over the shores of the Frozen Ocean, and a 
climate which drives men from agriculture to the rivers 
and forests for their food, we find the vegetation of the 
tropics and the most luxurious productions of the tempe- 
rate zone. On the banks of the Don, the vine is the spon- 
taneous produce of the soil, and attempts are at present 
making to cultivate the sugar-cane and the indigo plant. 
Between 49° and 51° of latitude, in the territory occupied 
by the ‘ Line of the Cossacks of Siberia,’ melons and the 
tobacco plant spring up without cultivation. On the 
banks of the Irtish, Captain Cochrane found the general 
summer diet consisted of bread, with fine melons and 
cucumbers, grown of course in the open air. “ No part 
of the world,” he says, “can offer greater or more certain 
advantages to the agriculturist than the right bank of 
this river, where the soil is a rich black mould,””—and it 
will be recollected it is Siberia of which he speaks,—a 
country regarded as proverbially inhospitable, which in 
truth it is over a great part of its surface. 

Many of the finest provinces of the south of Russia 
were almost wholly uncultivated at the commencement of 
the last century. Soon after the accession of the Em- 
press Catherine, she invited foreign colonists to settle, and 
10,000 Germans, Swiss, French, and Swedes were placed 
in above a hundred villages, chiefly situated between 
the Volga and the Don. These villages appear to 
be very prosperous, and are rapidly increasing in 
population; the births to the deaths are as three 
to one. There are besides, elsewhere, many other 
colonies of foreigners, particularly of Germans; and 
settlers are encouraged by exemption from taxes. The 
land unoccupied is still of immense extent. Captain 
Jones, who travelled through various parts of the Russian 
empire in 1826, speaks of extensive districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taganrog, on the sea of Azof, possessing an 
extremely rich’ soil, “ in many parts perfect garden mould, 
and capable of producing any or every thing,” but the 
population was scanty, and not sufficient for the cultiva- 
tion of the land. He passed over several tracts of sixty 
miles of desert in this fine region. 

From the preceding statements we may form some idea 
of the endless diversity of circumstances under which 
man exists in regions so varied as those comprised in the 
Russian empire. In one quarter the vegetation is of a 
tropical character. At another (Nijnei Kolimsk, on 
the Frozen Ocean), “ the inhabitants manage, with great 
labour, to feed a couple of cows: hay is brought eighty 
miles distant for them.”? Horses occasionally reach this 
place, but they never spend more than a few days here, 
during which they are obliged to live upon the tops and 
bark of bushes, or on moss. If we select any process of 
agriculture, we shall find a variety of means practised to 
attain the same object, each influenced, in a great degree, 

y local causes. ‘Take the employment of animal power 
for instance, and while, south of Tobolsk, we find the 
sledges drawn by horses, north of that place only the 
ren-deer or dogs are used. In the Crimea the two- 
humped camel is employed. In the neighbourhood 
of Taganrog, the plough may be seen at work drawn 
by ten oxen, of the colour and almost of the size 
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of elephants. In other parts, oxen from the steppes of 
the Volga, the Don, and the Caucasus, are used in trans- 
porting goods, but not in tilling the land. Winter, 
which in some provinces is a season of inactivity and re- 
pose, is a period of life, bustle, and animation in others. 
The wheels are taken off vehicles, and merchandise is 
transported with extraordinary ease over the frozen sur- 
face of the snow. At this season the fares by the dili- 
gences are lower than at other periods of the year. Ina 
country of smaller extent, such striking diversities do not 
exist; but to give any satisfactory account of all those 
which are most prominent in the various arts of life in 
Russia would occupy many separate papers. 

In Russia there is scarcely anywhere to be met with 
that concentration of labour and extensive application of 
animal and mechanical power which is found in Eng- 
land. In many provinces the towns are few, and the 
communication betwixt them difficult. There is little 
or no trade, and manufactures of the simplest kind are in 
their infancy. But the aggregate results of the industry 
of above sixty millions of people are of course very large. 

St. Petersburg is the principal seat of foreign commerce, 
as Moscow is of the vast internal trade of the empire. 
The former is the great maritime outlet of the Gulf of 
Finland, and has an extensive communication with the 
interior by rivers and canals. Our cut presents a view 
of Cronstadt, which is the great naval station of the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Baltic, and is also the harbour of St. 
Petersburg, although thirty-one miles distant from that 
city. The waters of the Neva, on which St. Petersburg 
stands, are too shallow to admit vessels of large burthen, 
their are therefore discharged . at Cronstadt, 
and barges are employed in transporting them to the city. 
Cronstadt is built on an island about seven miles long 
and one broad, and the mouth of the harbour is strongly 
defended by a fortress built. on an opposite rock. Here 
are extensive wet and dry docks, with storehouses and all 
the great establishments which are requisite in fitting out 
a fleet and keeping it in repair and fit for service, includ- 
ing foundries for cannon, rope-walks, &c. Canals are 
constructed which enable a ship of the line to take in 
her stores close to the warehouses. The Military Canal, 
capable of containing 35 sail of the line, besides smaller 
vessels, has become so shallow as to be incapable of ad- 
mitting large ships. ~Cronstadt was founded by Peter 
the Great. In 1703 a ship from Holland was the first 
merchantman that had ever appeared in the Neva, and 
the captain and crew were treated with great hospitality 
by Peter. In 1714 sixteen ships arrived; and from 
1300 to 1500 now clear inward annually, of which one- 
half are usually English. The navigation is open about 
190 days in the year—from the middle of May to the 
end of November. Cronstadt contains many good streets, 
which are well paved, but, with the exception of the pub- 
lic buildings, the houses are built of wood. The principai 
public edifices are the Admiralty, Naval Hospital, School 
for Pilots, the Exchange, Custom-house, and barracks. 
In summer, all is life and animation, for the activity of 
the year is crowded into the space of a few months; but 
as the winter approaches, and the last ships of the season 
take their departure, fearful of being locked up by the 
ice, the scene changes, and all becomes dull. The sum- 
mer population of Cronstadt amounts to about 40,000, 
exclusive of soldiers, sailors, and persons employed in the 
dockyards. The English are more numerous than any 
other foreigners. 


Bohemian Women.—In every corner of this part of Ger- 
many, each female, from the maid-servant to the mistress, 
has a spinniag-wheel; and there is no good housewife in 
Bohemia who would not consider herself disgraced if she 
did not spin within her establishment all the linen articles 
necessary for her household,—Strang's Germany. 
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HOSPITAL AND CHURCH OF ST. CROSS, WIN- 
CHESTER. 
(Concluded from No, 487.] 

Havine in a former number given some account of this 
hospital, almost the only one of the kind which remains 
nearly in its original state, and certainly the only one 
which has continued with comparatively little change for 
the long period of 700 years, we shall now proceed to 
take some notice of the architecture of the chapel, the 
portion of buildings = which the principal labour and 
cost appear to have been expended; and which shows, 
in a more perfect manner than almost any other structure, 
the sacred architecture among Norman princes and pre- 
lates in the early part of the twelfth century. 

The chapel of St. Cross, which is the finest and most 
perfect remain of the architectural splendour of Henry 
de Blois, is certainly a magnificent structure, considering 
that it was originally intended only for thirteen poor men, 
a master, a steward, four chaplains, thirteen clerks, and 
seven choristers. 

The church is in the cathedral style ; that is to say, it 
consists of a nave and side aisles, with a chancel and 
transepts, and a huge and massy Norman tower over 
the intefection, which has originally formed a lantern 
to throw a dim oblique light upon the high altar, but it 
is now divided off by floors. The leads of the tower can 
be ascended without much difficulty; and from them 
there is a very fine view of the rich meadows around, the 
Southampton railway, the city, cathedral, and college 
of Winchester, and the valley of the Itchen, upwards and 
downwards. 

Externally the building is plain, but the different parts 
of it are admirably proportioned ; and the whiteness of 
its colour renders it a striking object as contrasted with 
the rich green of the meadows and the dark foliage of the 
trees. The towers, and all the eastern turrets, which ap- 
pear to be in very nearly the same state as they were left 
by the architects of De Blois, are of squared stone, 
jointed in the neatest and most durable manner. The 
western parts, which have undergone alteration and re- 
pair in times more recent, have not the same air of firm- 
ness and durability about them; for they are in veoar | 
places composed of flints and hard cement, which, thoug 
in reality one of the most lasting kinds of building, es- 
pecially when alternated with binding courses of stones 
or well burnt bricks, as we find it in the Roman remains 
in this part of Eugland, has not the same appearance of 
durability as regular courses of squared stone. The 
early castle-building Normans of the age of the Con- 
queror, and the two or three preceding ones, are unri- 
valled, even at the present day, for the solidity and per- 
manence of their masonry. This is proved not only in 
the Norman part of the chapel of St. Cross, but in the 
tower and transepts of the cathedral of Winchester, which 
were built by Walkelin, the cousin of the Conqueror,which 
were erected about half a century before. On the outside, 
these specimens of the most substantial building are a 
little weather-beaten, and grey in some places with lichen ; 
but not a stone is honeycombed, not a joint has opened, 
nor is there a single set in the foundations or crack in 
the superstructure throughout the whole. In the inside 
they have the same freshness of appearance as if they had 
been built only a few years ago. The interior of De 
Blois’s building, in the chapel of St. Cross, has been 
daubed pretty liberally with whitewash, so that its general 
surface cannot be seen; but judging from what appears 
through this unseemly coating, we would be disposed to 
conclude that the masonry here is as proof against time 
as that of Walkelin in the cathedral. 

This chapel or church is evidently of the same size, on 
the same foundation, and by far the greater part of it of 
the same architecture, which it had from the beginning. 
The nave and aisles measure 150 feet long from east to 
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approaching more nearly to a perfect and regular cross 
than in most cathedrals. De Blois seems to have beep 
anxious that this, his favourite hospital, should be the 
monument of his architectural taste, a taste in which, by 
peculiarity of ornament, he seems to have been anxious 
to excell all his Norman predecessors. Whether the 
arched roof over the nave and aisles was part of his 
original plan we cannot now determine, though it is not 
likely, as the Normans, down to this age, carried up their 
walls with a succession of arches to the timbers of the 
roof. But from the style of the pillars which divide the 
aisles from the nave, it is highly probable that they are 
part of the original Norman structure. They are very 
massy, quite cylindrical, without any taper, and the cir. 
cumference of the shaft is about equal to its height, thus 
making them not more than four diameters, including the 
bases and capitals. The bases are placed upon square 
plinths, with a supporting claw toward each corner, 
though these parts are considerably worn, and the capi- 
tals in general consist of simple mouldings, though these 
mouldings are not perfectly uniform in all their pillars. 
The arches which they now support have a slight ap- 
proximation to being pointed; and there ure pointed 
arches of decidedly Norman structure in other parts of 
the edifice ; but it is doubtful whether the present arches 
which the pillars support are not of more recent date 
than the pillars themselves. 

By some writers these pillars and arches have been 
considered as Saxon, that is, as constructed after Saxon 
models; but as the first thing the Normans did, after 
establishing their possession of England, was to rebuild 
the cathedrals and churches, it is by no means likely that 
they would have chosen Saxon models; because, if the 
models had been satisfactory to the’ Normans, these peo- 
ple would not have pulled down the original edifices and 
erected others in their stead. It is to be borne in mind 
also, that 70 years had elapsed between the Norman con- 
quest and the building of St. Cross, and that these years 
had been years of religious building in many parts of the 
country, during which princes, nobles, and prelates seem 
to have vied with each other as to who should produce 
the finest specimen of the building art. In St. Cross, De 
Blois seems to have been anxious to imitate his museum, 
which, according to Girald of Wales, consisted of beasts, 
and birds, and various monsters of the earth ; for, not 
contented with the simple and substantial arches, and the 
mouldings in one style introduced by Walkelin and others, 
he appears to have collected all the methods of ornament- 
ing which were then known. In the mouldings we find 
the cheverin, the hatchet, the billet, the pellet, the fret, 
the indented, the clouded, the waved, and every other 
style of this kind of ornament which can be regarded as 
truly Norman. The most elaborate workmanship ap- 
pears to have been bestowed upon the interior of the pres- 
bytery; and this consists of circular arches, springing 
from short pillars, enriched with mouldings and work- 
basket wire, so that immediately over the pillars they form 
pointed arches, while in each crown of an arch, which is 
over the intermediate pillar, there is a triangular space. 
Some of the pointed arches have been carried out into 
windows of the same form, and of these there are four 
over the high altar and four on each side of the presby- 
tery. Dr. Milner, who, with a good deal of knowledge 
in matters of this kind, shows not a little of romantic 
fancy, and perhaps also come bias, has grounded rather 
a fanciful theory upon this, and supposed that the pointed 
style of architecture, usually termed the Gothic, had 
its origin in the discovery of the effect produced by the 
intersection of these circular arches. But in the southern 
transepts of the same chapel, and also in that curious 
arch which is seen externally, where the southern 
transept joins the south aisle of the choir, and where half 
a semicircular arch abuts on the key-stone of a pointed 





west, and the transepts 120 from north to south, thus 


one, the doctor of course found pointed Norman arches 
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1839.] THE PENNY 
though probably not of more recent date than these inter- 
secting ones. 

As far as these more ancient and interesting parts of 
the chapel are concerned, we must allow that they 
had a simultaneous origin, and that whoever was the 
architect, Henry de Blois was the prelate who ordered 
them to be built and paid the expense of building them. 
Whether he completely finished the western part of the 
chapel we have no means of ascertaining ; but the more 
modern work which we discover there is supposed 
to have been executed about the time of Wykeham, 
though the hand of that very superior architect cannot 
be traced in it. Milner supposes that the vaulted roof, 
of which we have already taken some notice, was done 
by the orders and at the expense of Cardinal Beaufort, 
who succeeded Wykeham about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, or more than 300 years after the first building 
of this chapel. The evidence of this is to be found in 
the bosses, or orbs, which are charged with the arms of 
Beaufort together with those of Wykeham ; and the arms 
of the former are not likely to have been made use of in 
decorations here, until he was inducted into the see and 
had become a benefactor to the hospital, which he was 
toa large extent, to such an extent, indeed, as to entitle 
him to the appellation of the second founder. 

As the chapel of St. Cross is arranged at present, it 
is quite impossible to make any effective drawing of the 
interior, unless by actual measurements and the laborious 
process of a geometrical construction. In order to 
protect the small congregation that have pews in part of 
the north transept and in the space under the tower from 
the cold wind of the larger and unoccupied part of the 
structure, a tall and homely screen of wood-work has 
been erected across the western arch which supports the 
tower; and the same, or something like it, has been 
continued across the aisles. ‘The part without this pre- 


sents nothing save the cylindrical pillars and the vaulted 


roof; for in the peep which is got over the top of the 
screen the fine old work in the eastern part of the build- 
ing is so concealed, and so confused by cross-lights, that 
one can make nothing of it. On the other hand, if one 
takes a position within the screen, tie view is so near, 
that, direct the eye as one will, only a very small part of 
itean be taken in. In order to form a proper idea of 
the architectural beauties of St. Cross, they must be seen 
and examined in detail; and where theve are no possible 
means of obtaining one clear and satisfactory view of an 
architectural subject, it is quite impossible to make a 
good general representation of that subject, or even a 
representation the likeness of which any one would 
recognise upon visiting the place. 

Part of the north transept and also of the floor under 
the tower are paved with square tiles of a red colour, 
neatly made, well burned, and inlaid with various legends, 
devices, and portions of borders and other ornaments. 
Some have supposed that these tiles are Roman, and 
they certainly resemble them in their substance and 
workmanship ; but then some of them are inlaid with 
inscriptions in English words, and in the church charac- 
ter of about the fifteenth century. The clay of which 
they are made too resembles that which is still used in 
the manufacture of ware and red pottery in some parts 
of Hampshire south of the chalk hills; and all these 
circumstances, taken together, appear to leave little doubt 
that the tiles are really of home manufacture. They 
appear to have been at one time common as church pave- 
ment in this part of Hampshire, for they are abundant 
in the floor of the little rural church of Chilcombe, in the 
vale of the same name, to the eastward of St. Cross, and 
also in several other churches in the neighbourhood. 
Originally, and before churches were furnished with 
pews, and kneeling on the bare floor was the attitude of 
devotion, these tiles appear to have been formed into 
patterns bearing some resemblance, though a rude and 
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inferior one, to the tessellated pavements of the Romans ; 
and these ornaments bore some slight resemblance to 
those of the architecture of the churches, and were, like 
them, interspersed with short texts and moral sayings, of 
which the words “ Have mynde” occur upon those of 
St. Cross. The figures upon these tiles are not painted, 
but inlaid with white clay, for the reception of which the 
red substance of the tile has been scooped out to a certain 
depth; the outlines are well defined; and the whole 
must have been burned in one piece, as the white 
matter has no tendency to scale off, which it would do 
had it been inserted after a first burning. 

St. Cross has never been a place of sepulture for men of 
very high distinction and office ; and perhaps the greatest 
public character buried here is Charles Wolfram Cornwall, 
who was educated at Winchester College, and, after 
filling several offices, was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1780, and again in 1784. His monument 
is on the wall of the south aisle, with a long and somewhat 
ostentatious inscription. In the opposite aisle there is 
a low arch, richly ornamented, and upon a coffin-shaped 
space in the niche under it the simple inscription, “ Petrus 
de Santa Maria, ob. 1295 ;”’ but the letters are modern, 
and who the owner was is altogether unknown ; he must 
however have been of some importance, as his is the only 
monument which is let into the wall and harmonises 
with the building, all the rest being excrescences, aut of 
keeping with the general character of the place, and 
therefore offensive to the eye, as is the case with all such 
that we meet with in churches of Norman or early Eng- 
lish architecture. A more appropriate monument is that 
to the memory of John de Campeden, the friend and 
favourite and one of the executors of Wykeham, who had 
been appointed master by that splendid bishop in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. This monument 
consists of a large flat stone inlaid with numerous brasses, 
and it is situated in the centre of the passage under the 
west arch«of the tower, just within the screen: a fillet of 
brass of considerable breadth, and united by escutcheons 
at the corners, borders the stone ; and in this is inscribed, 
in the black-letter of the time, that passage of the book 
of Job in which hope in a Redeemer and a belief in the - 
resurrection of the body are set forth. In the centre of 
the stone a large brass is inlaid, representing a person in 
a secular habit. At the fect of this is a tablet to this 
effect :—‘ Here lies John de Campeden, some time master 
of this hospital, for whose soul pray toGod.”” There are 
also two brazen labels represented as issuing from the 
mouth: that on the right has words to this effect :— 
“ Jesus, when thou comest to judgment, do not condemn 
me ;” and that on the left is to this effect :—‘ That it 
may please thee to have mercyon me.” There is one 
trifling circumstance connected with this monument, 
which, in superstitious times, might have been turned to 
account. The central brass, from having been trodden 
upon for so many years, has been loosened, though it is 
not in anywise detached or worn so as to efface the en- 
graving upon it; and when the wind blows keenly, it 
gets under the brass, which then makes a murmuring 
and sonorous sound, pretty loud, not unlike some of 
the deeper tones of an AX¥olian harp; and in fact just 
such a sound as superstition could readily couvert into 
supernatural music. In the nave, close by the tasteless 
screen, there is a plain rectangular brass, with the follow- 
ing inscription, in Old English letters and language :— 

“ The yere of our Lord M.C.C.C.C. and two, 

Upon the xi, day in the moneth of Feberer, 

The soul of John Newles the body passed fro. 

A brother of this place, resting under this stone here, 
Borne in Beane Squyer, and servant more than XXX yere 
Unto Harry Beauford, Busshop and Cardinall, 


Whos soules God convey and his Moder dere, 
Unto the blisse of Heven that is eternall, Amen, 





-_—_—— 
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THE CANADA GOOSE. 
[From a Correspondent.) 

Tus bird, the Anas Canadensis, is the common wild- 
goose of North America; and although it is well known 
—in fact, common to all parts of that continent, except 
the warmer regions of the south—yet from an early- 
conceived opinion that those birds bred and reared their 
young in the neighbourhood of the great lakes situated 
within the interior of Canada, even now, when that 
opinion no longer prevails, still this bird continues to be 
universally known by the name of the Canada Goose. 

These birds are migratory in their habits, being found 
in vast numbers during the summer in the bays and 
inlets (on the shores of which they breed) connected with 
the northern seas of the western hemisphere, where they 
are killed in great quantities by the native Indians, as 
well as by the people connected with the fur-trading 
establishments in those parts. In the seasons they happen 
to be most abundant, they are stripped of their feathers 
and salted down in barrels, similarly to beef or pork ; 
and to those who have no great choice or superfluity of 
provisions, salted geese are in good repute. When these 
birds are killed late in the season, they are frozen with 
the feathers on, and so kept fresh during the whole 
winter. 

About the month of October they commence their mi- 
gratory flights to the south, halting occasionally in their 
way, when they fall in with lakes or large rivers, and at 
such times as the weather is unfavourable for their onward 
flight. They seldom fly in large flocks, but, like the 
wild-geese of Europe, generally in some peculiar figure— 
sometimes changing it, and most commonly in the form 
of a wedge, some old gander placing himself at the angular 
= as their leader and gu . When the weather has 

een clear I have often them travelling over the 
trackless forests by night, and have known them to 
alight for an hour or two early inthe morning, apparently 
for the purpose of taking a little rest. by. no 
means confine their haunts to the region of country 
bordering upon the sea; for far into the interior of the 
continent, more than 1000 miles from the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, they are periodically met with in very 
large numbers. A few of them visit the coasts of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and all those countries bordering 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and they are sometimes 
pretty numerous (particularly in severe winters) along 
the shores of the eastern and middle states, but seldom 
found much farther south than Virginia. A principal 
part of their food, during their sojourn along the Atlantic 
states, seems to be a species of plant known by the name 
of sea-cabbage, upon which they thrive well, and 
even fatten. Their flesh is considered good eating, 
though not a delicacy, when the geese are in good con- 
dition, which is rarely the case on their first arrival ; 
but by the time they have been a few weeks upon the 
coast they become fitter for the table. A middling-sized 
Canada goose weighs nine or ten pounds, and some are 
occasionally met with that reach eleven or twelve. 
During their excursions across the country they are seldom 
shot, unless the weather happens to be boisterous and 
the atmosphere foggy, so as completely to bewilder them, 
when they will alight wherever chance may direct, and 
easily become a prey to those who go in pursuit of 
them. 

When they have reached their winter rendezvous, they 
do not congregate in large flocks, but may be seen in 
parties of twelve, fifteen, or twenty, but seldom in greater 
numbers; and it requires some knowledge of their 
habits, as well as caution and stratagem, to capture 
them, except in small numbers. In the American 
markets they sometimes fetch as high prices as the do- 
mestic geese; but in general they are sold somewhat 
lower, owing to their not being so plump and well fed. 
Their feathers, however, of which they yield a large 
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quantity, are much esteemed among the Américans, and 
consequently command high prices. In many parts of 
the country the birds that have been caught alive haye 
afterwards been tamed (no difficult matter), and haye 
reared their young broods along with the domestic geese; 
and the farmers that have been in the habit of rearing 
both sorts have assured me that the Canada geese wer 
quite as profitable as the common kind. 

During my residence in the interior of the country 
(Canada), one afternoon, when I happened to be out upon 
my farm with my fowling-piece, my attention was called 
toa large hawk that was flying over the meadows with q 
burden in his talons that evidently much impeded his 
progress. Notwithstanding the elevation of the hawk 
was very great—probably 400 or 500 feet, my gun being 
loaded, I determined upon firing at him—not in the 
expectation of injuring him, but with the view of scaring 
him from his prey. I accordingly fired without loss of 
time, and, to my pleasure and surprise, I beheld him 
disengage his victim; and in a few seconds it fell with 
considerable force to the ground, within 100 yards of the 
c where I stood. I hastened to the spot, and there 

beheld a tolerably fine Canada goose, upon which the 
greedy hawk had evidently calculated on making a 
dinner, but which, on the day following, was served up 
at my own table. Apparently the goose had been dead 
but a short time, for it was still warm, and the blood was 
oozing from its neck, which was torn and lacerated. Con- 
ceiving that there was a chance of extending my good 
luck—for the hawk was still hovering in the air, evi- 
dently looking after the lost goose—1 immediately took 
a trap, which happened to be near at hand, such as | 
occasionally used in trapping foxes; and fixing it on 
the stump of a tree, near to which I placed the goose, I 
retired to a neighbouring thicket to await the result. 
I had not been there.many minutes when I beheld the 
hawk alight upon the dangerous stump, when, in a few 
seconds, he sprung the trap, which caught him by one 
of his legs. I now considered my success complete, 
although it was with considerable difficulty that I secured 
the savage creature, wishing to capture him alive, and, if 
prasihle, to tame him. . When erect, he stood two and a 

alf feet high, and measured nearly six. feet-between the 
extremities of his wings; and the dead goose weighed 
nine pounds. ; 

Such travellers as have made journeys across the Rocky 
Mountains, and have visited the mouth of the Columbia 
river, have met with these geese upon the. upper plains 
of the, Missouri river, where they were well known to 
the native Indians of those parts, and in very large num- 
bers as they approached -the Pacific Ocean, clearly esta- 
blishing the fact that they are found across this vast 
continent, through its whole extent, east to west. 





To Read Profitably.—An inquiring spirit is not a pre- 
sumptuous one, but the very contrary. He whose whole 
recorded life was intended to be our perfect example, is de- 
scribed as gaining instruction in the Temple by hearing and 
asking questions: the one is almost useless without the 
other. We should ask questions of our book and of our- 
selves; what is its purpose; by what means it proceeds to 
effect that purpose: whether we fully understand the one; 
whether we go aiong with the other. Do the arguments 
satisfy us; do the descriptions convey lively and distinct 
images to us; do we understand all the allusions to persons 
or things? In short, does our mind act over again from the 
writer’s guidance what his acted before; do we reason 2s 
he reasoned, conceive as he conceived, think and feel as he 
thought and felt; or if not, can we discern where and how 
far we do not, and can we tell why we do not?—Dr. Arnold's 
Lecture, read before the Rugby Literary Soctety. 


— 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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